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TiroucHour his career, ever since he was 30, Le Corbusier has never topped pub- 
lishing books and aicles—io defend himself, to attack others. at ines to pat forth 
encral theories, ad at times wo enlighten us about his intentions or about particular 
foes, His texts—their uly prophets hut sharp and terse, crew wth exclamation 
Points and ellipses, bu folowing a rigorous loge have exreised an influence in the 
story of forms corparable ony to that of te reat theoretical writings ofthe Rea- 
aissance. For those who want to undersand Le Corbusier, Knowing hs writen word 
is as necessary ax knowing his architecture 3 

But hi writings are many and abstruse, and uader an appearance of simpliiy 
which has misled a numberof eis hide a great complenty and an esentally di 
Tesi content, Therefore, the sim ofthis stay ft provide a guide which wl consider 
the writen and construced prt of Le Corbis oupat as bot two embodiment of 
the same ideas. What ustites our venture is thus an attempt at synthesis. This n0 
hronologialnocount a decipive analy, uta search fo the Ineating, the oi, 

A ist chaper wil, nevertses give the main pins of reference on Le Corbusier, 
the man and his works. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND CONTROVERSY: BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


The schools are the product of 19h century theories. In a time of complete upheaal they 
ave, with their diplomas, officially applied the brake, They have killed architecture.* 


‘CHaRLEs Ebouann Jeawwenet was born on October 6, 187° at La-Chaux-de-Fonds’ 
in the Swiss Jura Mountains, just 4 kilometers from the French bordes. In this valley 
1,000 meters high, which French refugees have made since the 18th century into the 
World center of precision watch-making, he received the imprint of a harsh climate and 
of austere, Protestant principles. 

The Jeauneret family, originally from the south of France, had been established in 
this region since 1350. Charles Edouard’s father was a dial-painter—a craft requiring 
great patience. His mother, née Perret, was & musician, and her talent was to be 
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inherited by both her sons, Albert, the musician, and Charles Edouard. the architect, 
whose style is related to counterpoint. Always sensitive to the poetry of words, Charles 
Edouard took from one of his ancestors the pseudonym Le Corbusier, with is haughty 
‘and slightly emphatic sound. 

Following his father's example, Le Corbusier as a child prepared himself for a man- 
tual occupation At 13% he left elementary school for the La-Chaut-de-Fonds Art 
School, where he served his apprenticeship as an engraver and chiseler, He was 10 con 
serve a love for and first-hand knowledge of the ‘materials’ with which, throughout his 
career, he would not be afraid to reestablish contact, as when he himself made 
the framework for the hollow reliefs of the Marseille Block, or personally sawed the 
planks for his studio at Cap Martin. But the most important thing he received at the 
La-Chaux-de-Fonds Professional School was the teaching of an unforgettable man, 
YEplatenier, the only man who really could be considered Le Corbusier's master, 
L'Eplatenier taught young Le Corbusier the of art; he conveyed to him his pas- 
sion for the masterpieces of the past; he turned him towards architecture and gave him 
the habit he would never lose of drawing and observing from life* 

twas on I Eplatenier’s advice that for three years—from 1906 to 1909—Le Corbusier 
took to the roads of Europe with a knapsack over his shoulder and a sketchbook in his 
pocket (plate 1). These Wanderjahre, rounded out by the long trip on foot which took 
the young man through “countries reputed to be still intact” from Prague to Serbia, 
to Roumania, then to Andrinople, Istanbul, Mount Athos, Athens, were more decisive 
for him than schools and teachers. He became acquainied with the discoveries of folk 
architecture, both traditional and spontaneous; he discovered the masterpieces of 
learned architecture and the art of “dimensioning”; finally, he was forever dazzled by 
Greece, where he got some of the major themes of his Work: his Way of integrating 
constructions into the landscape, the human scale and the mastery of light 

When he came to Paris in 1908, Le Corbusier went resolutely to the atelier of 
‘Auguste Perret, and not the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, with its academic tradition, imper- 
Vious to the novelty of the age. Later, the school was to take cruel revenge for this dis- 
dain. Perret, a public works contractor, was the first seat promoter and user of rein- 
forced concrete. He had correctly gauged the importance and the future of the new 
‘material, and in 1903 built the frst building with « concrete framework, on sue 
Franklin in Pasis. At Perret’s, Le Corbusier was introduced to this material with which 
hhe was later to give the parest lyrical expression. During the fourteen months when, in 
his own words, he ‘worked like a dog’ in Perret's studio, the young man received a 
taste of the quiet courage of a man who, like himself, was seifaught, and had not 
received diplomas from official schools. It is amusing to note in passing that the two 
realest French builders of the 20th century have ignored the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
But Perret belongs to the generation of pioneers (his lst historically important work 
dates from 1919); Le Corbusier will illustrate the first generation of modern architects, 

Before the First World War, Le Corbusier spent some months in Germany where he 
frequented Behreny's studio and became acquainted with the Warkbund But the war 
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interrupted his career, and he spent four years as a teacher at his old school in La- 
‘Chaux-de-Fonds. During this period he planned a series of remarkable projects which 
‘contain the germ of all his architectural theory. These projects aim at complete pre- 
fabrication and industralization of housing: the Domino houses of 1914-1915. 

Immediately after the end of the war. Le Corbusier returned to Paris. In 1920, along 
with Charles Dermée and the painter Amédée Ozenfant, he founded a fighting, avant- 
garde magazine “L'Esprit Nouveau.”® This was not only an atchitectural magazine: all 
the arts had their place, and also the sciences. sociology, psychology and biology. 
Among the collaborators were to be found the names of Maurice Raynal, the ents; 
‘Albert Jeanneret and Darius Milhaud, the musicians; R. Allendy, the psychoanalyst; 
Jean Lutyat, the painter, and H. Hertz. the sociologist-histonian. As for Le Corbusier 
hhe published a series of articles dedicated mainly to town-planning and to the birth of 
what was not yet called indusirial design, Some of these articles were laicr (in 1923) 10 
‘be published in a volume which is probably the controversial architect's major book. 
Towards 4 New Architecture. Fot his magazine, Le Corbusier fought, organized, soi 
ited funds, fulminated. He strugeled through difficulties, but this activity was the result 
{in his cast of a deep-seated need for action, for participation in collective life. His is 
the soul of a prophet: Crusade is the significant title of one of his books: building is 
not enough for him, Besides, the originality and the uncompromising nature of his 
ideas were always to keep him from doing much building. especially during the early 
[part of his career. Some of his most important works will never be realized, and will 
remain in the projec or town-planning stage; but the young architects of today know 
them by heart, and they have played a theoretical role o first importance 

‘Two years after founding ‘L'Esprit Nouveau,’ Le Corbusier opened the studio at 35 
‘we de Serres with bis cousin Pierre Jeanneret, a quiet man who always stayed in the 
background but who played a very important role in the conception and the realza- 
tion of Le Corbusier's work, and their two names should not be dissociated at least 
until 1943. Generations of architects’ have been—and are aill—nurtured in the rae 
dde Sevres studio, and from the beginning one could hear many languages spoken, be- 
‘cause Le Corbusier's reputation outside France grew rapidly. In France, where he took 
‘out citizenship in 1930, his name is even today synonymous with scandal. In his rue de 
Sérres studio, he does not teach in a doctrinaire manner; neither is the studio compa- 
table to 1 Bavhaus dominated by the serene and ewentally didactic figure of Gropius. 
‘The master is not patient; he is rough, at times despotic. But in his eyes youth is the 
most precious of qualities, and when nights of passionate work and discussion go into 
4 project, all become equals; its the most complete form of collaboration. 

‘As to the works which have come out of the rue de Sevres studio for thirty-seven 
Years, one can consider them as belonging to two periods: before and after the Second 
‘World War. This division is more a matter of mettad than of any real existence of two 
different stages in an evolution which was constant, but slow and continuous, 

Immediately after the First World War, Le Corbusier had hopes of participating in 
the indusirial reconstruction of the country and in its town-planning oa large scale 
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according to the new principles, His hopes were disappointed. His activity in France 
‘was mainly in housing; not the housing of the many. as he would have liked, but the 
construction of villas and private mansions, akin in style and sprit to the contempo- 
rary works of the French architects Mallet Stevens and Pierre Charreau, or the Dutch 
architect Rietveld. The most interesting of these howses are the Vawcresson villa (1922) 
(plat 2), the Ozenfant house in Paris (1922), the La Roche house in Puris (1923) 
{plate 3), the Cook house in Paris (1926), the Garches villa (1927) (plate 5), the Savoye 
house at Poissy (1929-1931) (plates 6-8), Of them, only the La Roche hovse, on Doctor 
Blanche Square, remains today as it was conceived, In 1925, the help of a rich indus- 
trialist who shared his views on working-class housing enabled him to build the Pessac 
Workers’ City, near Bordeaux (plate 10), Bat this type of housing. which did not try 10 
affect false local color, was ardently opposed by the municipal and provincial author- 
ities: as a result of their criticism, the Pessac development could not be supplied with 
water and for six years it was forbidden for anyone to live there. 

During this same period, in spite of it al, Le Corbusier was putting up & number of 
great buildings: the Centrasoyus in Moscow (1929-1935) (plate 11) which, still in per- 
fect coodition, today hovses the Ministry of Light Industries; the Refuge City of the 
Salvation Army in Paris (1920-1933), with its first radical use of the glass wall (con- 
siderably modified since), and, finally, his greatest success, the Swiss Pavilion at the 
Paris Cité Universitaire (plates 12-15), This last building was considered scandalous at 
the time it was built, and remained the only daring building on the grounds until the 
recent construction of the Brazilian Pavilion (plate 16). In 1938, Le Corbusier took 
part in drawing up plans fora building finished in 1943, and which is one of the mant 
festos of modern architecture: the Ministry of National Education in Rio de Janeiro 
(plate 17). 

But his uncompleted projects are even more numerous. One must cite. on the one 
‘hand, the plans for large buildings: the League of Nations Palace in Geneva (1927). 
received frst prize but was later rejected as a result of intrigue on the pretext that the 
plans had not been drawn in China ink, and later adgpted by the contest winners; the 
Paluce of the Soviets (1931) (plate 9), rejected because the rulers of the US.S.R. were 
embarking on the road which would lead them to abandon progressive architecture? 
and return to a traditionalist and pompous style, On the other hand, Le Corbusice 
‘made known his projects for town-planning. which were later to become celebrated: 
the Voisin Plan for Paris (1922-1930-1936) (plate 18), the Plan for Barcelona (1932), 
the projects for Algiers (1931-1934-1938) (plates 20-22, 24), Stockholm and Anvers 
(1933), ete. The theoretical thinking behind these plans led Le Corbusier, in 1928. to 
sponsor the International Congresses of Modern Architecture. the CLAM, which 
‘Were to play a most important role in the history of modern architecture and urbanism 
‘The first congress took place at the Sarrar castle in Switzerland in 1928 The fourth 
‘was held in Athens, and led to the formulation and adoption of principles which reveal 
Le Corbusier's influence, and which he was later to edit and develop anonymously 
daring the German occupation, They were published in 142 under the name of Athens 
Charter, a breviary of contemporary town-planning, 
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The period after the Second World War rekindled Le Corbusier's hopes of 1919. 
They were 10 be disappointed in the same way. He had practically no part in the 
reconstruction of the country. His two magnificent plans for Rochelle-Palice and St. 
Dig, which grouped dwellings in vertical cities of 1,500 to 2.000 inhabitants, integrated 
them in green zones and redistributed the centers of activity ina rational Way. were 
ignored or rejected, The St. Die plan (plate 23) in 1946 was exhibited throughout the 
United States, where it was considered the symbol of French rebirth. But the town of 
St. Dié has become one of the most platitudinous of French achievements, thus fulfill- 
ing the wishes ofthe local press that “brick might triumph over the skyscraper.” 

Nevertheless, the intelligence and the tenacity of two ministers of the Reconstruc- 
tion, Raoul Dautry, then Claudivs Petit, was to allow Le Corbusier 10 realize at 
(60 (1946-1952) his dream of a vertical city, nurtured since 1922. It was the Radiant 
City of Marvell, built against winds and tides in an atmosphere of incomprehension, 
symbolized by its local nickname: ‘the nincompoop's house.’ The Marseille prototype. 
‘very expensive experiment, was to be followed by another version, this time a project 
subsidized by the state, the Radiant City of Nantes-Rezé. Then followed the Berlin 
Unit, built for the 1937 tnterbuu and truncated by the local entrepreneurs, and afler 
that, the units currently under construction at Meaux and at Brieyla-Forét. 

At the same time he was busy with these vertical cities, Le Corbusier built some of 
his best-execuied private mansions, notably the Jaoul houses at Neuilly (plates 25-27), 
the Sarabhat (plates 28,29) or Shodan villas at Ahmedabad in India. He also devoted 
this talent to other great human activities, building the Duval works at St. Dié (1946 
1951) (plates 30, 31), the Tokyo museum (plate 32), inaugurated in 1959, the Philips 
pavilion” (plates 34, 35) at the Brussels Fair (1958), and the convent of La Tourette 
(plates 75-78, 84) near Lyon (finished in 1959), the austerity and rigor of which con- 
frast with the less controlled lyricism of the Ronchamp chapel (plates 36-43) (finished 
{in 1955), a sculptural watchtower builtin the foothills of the Vosges. 

Finally, the work accomplished by Le Corbusier in Chandigarh. India, occupies 
1 special place In 1950, the Indian government got in touch with him aboat the build- 
ing of a new political capital for the Punjab, and in [951 Le Corbusier vas officially 
entrasied with directing the planning and construction of the town of Chandigarh, 
cereaied on an empty plain at the foot of the Himalayes. He was helped in thi task by 
the English architects Jane Drew and Maxwell Fry, and by Pierre Jeanneret, with 
‘Whom (since 1940) he isno longer associated. 

‘While his three collaborators occupied themselves primarily with the dwellings for 
the $00,000 inhabitants of the future town, Le Corbusier applied his town-planning 
theories and personally attacked the problem of the administrative center, the Capiiol 
(plates 44, 46, 47). This contains essentially the High Court of Justice (completed) (plete 
45), the Palace of the Seven Ministries (completed) (plate 54), the Government Palace 
and the Parkament. These rough conerete buildings, unusual and sculptural, mark the 
peak of Le Corbusier's work so far. Completely free of formulas, as well as of any 
Popular influence. they are adapied to the climatic imperatives through the use of 
fiant sun-breaks (plate 56) and umbrella-roofs in the shape of concrete shells (plate 
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51), They are also related—by certain features such as gentle, sloping indoor ramps 
(plates 52, 53) and the interplay of levels (plate 57)—to the architect's earliest works: 
and they bear witness both to Le Corbusier’ faithfulness to himself and to the perma- 
nent spirit of invention which have made him at once an architect and an incompa- 
rable artist. 
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I had given the house is fundamental importance, celling it ‘a machine to lve in," thus 
‘exacting from it the complete and perfect answer 10 a well-set question. 


Hs RATIONALISM is the aspect through which Le Corbusier has most offen been intro- 
‘duced to the public. For a large number of his critics," sympathetic or otherwise, he 
remains the theoretician who perfected a rigorous system and whose works are sub- 
jected to a cold, suindardizing logic and an uncompromising functionalism. 

This partial vision is partially true. By temperament Le Corbusier is a Cartesian: 
logical reasoning isthe framework, the foundation, if not the objective of all his enter- 
prises, But in Le Corbusier’ hands rationalism is alo a weapon. a favored instrument 
‘of combat, which makes him define and diagram his thinking in trenchant formulas to 
justify each of his plastic gestures. This attitude often assumes an aggressive and cari- 
‘cature-ike aspect, and one cannot assess il correctly except within its polemic context. 

‘The mechanical revolution has upset our means of production, of knowledge and 
‘communication. During his childhood and youth, Le Corbusier witnessed the invention 
of the automobile, the cinema, the telegraph, the telephone and the airplane. Later, the 
First World War caused technology to take another leap forward, Yet this veritable 
mutation of means, and consequently of needs, was not followed by any change in the 
structure of our everyday setting, the city or dwelling place. Their lack of adaptation 
to their new function constitutes a scandalous situation for the thinking man: 20th 
century man lives in false surroundings built on outdated truths. Le Corbusier will 
fight for the architectural revolution 

Tn order to do this, he starts by a destructive operation, an untnercifully rational 
analysis of all the blemishes in our contemporary setting, From 1920 through 1959 
(ince the situation has evolved but has not changed radically), without ever allowing 
himself to be moved by local eslor or aestheticism," he has denounced them from 
both the structural and the technological aspects, His attacks are concentrated partic- 
ularly on the modern phenomenon of the proliferation of towns. Firs, the structure of 
theie ‘stone deserts’ makes them penshable because of their inadaptability. Cireuation, 
adapted to the means of transportation of another age (carriages, horses), is becoming 
more and more diffcul: bottlenecks, waste of time, mingling of different speeds, iater- 
ference of pedestrians with mechanical transportation. The placing of functions (corn 
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merc, industry, administration, dwellings) s haphazard and wasteful. The placing of 
>hudaings along “corridor sires" is unhealthy (Waffic noises, no sun, no Vegetation): 
their dimensions are insufficient; even in New York the skyscrapers are timid, and the 
city i'a spectacular catastrophe"; the dspersion of garden-towns is doomed from an 
‘economic standpoint; the dwelling itself, the living cel too large but uncomfortable, is 
chock-full of useless, finicky objects, a jumble inherited from a past age-On top of this 
the building technique employed in towns has remained at an archaic and handicraft 
stage; it contrasts with that used for dams, airplane bangars—in a word, with all the 
comiructions that one considers devoid of nobility. and which are the only ones in 
harmony with our times Le Corbusier's preliminary destruction does not stop atthe 
level of critical analysis: he formally proposes that existing cites be pruned, und that 
their centers that are uslit for trafic be demolished. Only monuments of historical 
interest deserve to be preserved: the plans for Pars (from 1922 w 1956) erase the “pie 
turesque but unsanitary quarters; the Project for Alsers cuts deep into the lower 
Casbah; the proposals for New York do away with some of the present skyscrapers, 

‘Afler destruction, construction. Once the old pattem is destroyed, the new can he 
‘entity re-thought. The method consists of defining, classifying and puting in order 
needs and functions, and the logician does not hesitate to begin with the most general 
fof functions. The whole of human activities can be summed vp in: living, working 
circulating, cultivating one’s body and mind. "These fanctions, in their turn, ean be 
arranged according tothe three types of hurian establishments which are both neces 
‘ary and sullicient: the radio-concentric city, a place of exchanges which groups the 
functions of leadership, administration, commerce, handicraft and thinking: she linear 
indusrial city» place of transformations established along the rules for the passage 
‘of goods, and finally, the unit of agricultural exploitation. Each of these Forms possesses 
its typical structure, which serves as a logical framework universally valid in establish- 
ing concrete plans. The radio-concentric city is built vertically, s0 as to concentrate 
dand bring togsthor as much ax possible the diferent sectors of individualized activity 
business city, civic center, dwelling zones, Examples of this type are the project for 
Algiers; the project for St. Dig, with its civic center, its five units of vertical dwellings 
and, on the other side ofthe river, the industrial town; the projet for Paris (plate 19) 
Where business is grouped in four gigantic buildings stuated in the green zone of the 
city on the right bank of the Seine between Montmartre and les Buttes-Chaumont, 
‘hile the governmental city is placed on the lf. The linear city is divided into parallel 
belts which include, on one side of a turnpike reserved for mots vehicles, factories 
placed in green areas and roads (earth, rail, water) for the passage of goods and, on 
the other side, isolated by a green curtain, the dwelling sector. Its according, this 
pattern that the plans for La Rochelle-Pallice were drawn up. Finally, the units for 
rural exploitation are ‘revitalized’ by means of cooperative centers consisting of silos 
store, a repair shop, a club, schools, @ town hall and collective building 

The three esablishments are served by a tfc system which dassifies motor vehide 
traffic according to speed, and separates the pedestrian: in its more elaborate form, it 
is known as the 7 #"F 1ynem (V = oad) applied in Chandigarh. The hierarchy of roads 
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starts with the vast VI, an artery with an inter-national or inter-urban role, and ends 
with the fine capillary system of V7 in the green zone reserved for children, for schools 
and sports, the VS and V6 being essentially interior roads for reduced speed serving 
the housing units, Thus different sectors of different towns are completely reorganized 
in terms of two standards: function and trafic, In turn, they will be further differenti- 
ated according to the rational typologies of the factory, the dwelling and the green zone. 
So great is Le Corbusier's need for logical organization that, having to lay out the vast 
‘Capitol of Chandigarh, he divides the vegetation to be used into six eategories, each of 
which receives a precise function. 

‘Among the possible forms of the dwelling, the vertical one isthe favorites itis the 
housing unit, the vertical commune of from 1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants, recommended 
in 1922 in ‘The Plan for a Cont City of Three Million Inhabitants,” but 
realized for the first time only in 1952 in Marseille (plates 58-61). The vertical unit 
follows a rigorous logic: it saves searce and costly urban land; it gives everybody a 
favorable orientation; it enables all inhabitants to benefit from the help of the grouped 
common services. In its turn, the cell in the interior of the unit is divided up into 
individual and collective functions. These are separated and arranged in a hierarchy’ 
the spaces allotted to life in common are vaster and more noble, and often double the 
height of the others, The spaces where one doesn't spend much time are reduced 10 a 
‘minimum, like those moving cells (plates 63, 64), a cabin on a ship and a sleeping 
‘compartment on a train (plate 65), In this Le Corbusier enjoys the precise adaptation 
of the organ to its function, Finally, furniture" is eliminated in favor of equipment 
‘corresponding to the functions of the cell: cooking, hygiene, sleep, tidying, sitting. 

This structural system, which develops logically from the level ofthe land to that of 
the individual dwelling cell, must be achieved by new technigues in building and 
industrial production, As far as construction is concemed, Le Corbusier has brought 
ut the logic of steel and reinforced concrete, These materials have produced a revohi- 
tion in the art of building: the independent skeleton of building. From now on, the 
hhouse rests on supporting piles; it does not need supporting wal’. For Le Corbusier, 
the theoretician, the logical consequences of the independent skeleton are called: free 
‘plan, pillar foundation (pilots). glass wail with integral sunbreaks (brise-soleil), roof 
terrace. Some of these elements (root terrace, pillars) already existed in more or less 
advanced forms; others have been handled brilliantly by 2 number of contemporary 
architects: Gropius, since 1913, and later Mies van der Rohe, have been incomparable 
masters of the glass wall; Aalto is celebrated forthe freedom and imagination of his 
plans. Yet it seems that Le Corbusier is the inventor of these essential organs of 
modern architecture: thisis not untrue if one thinks that he was the first to mame them."* 
to realize that they were necessary, and to develop their theory. 

But he didn't stop at theories Since 1923 (the La Roche House), he has shown a 
real virtuosity in the freedom of his plans, never enslaved to conventions of to exterior 
‘symmetry, but ted to an internal logic. The plan is the expression of the master idea. 
In the ease of individual houses, he expresses at the same time a special purpose, as, 
for example, to exhibit a collection of modem art in the case of the La Roche house, 
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‘9 to provide a place for relaxation in the open air in the case of the Savoye houke at 
Poissy (plate 8), and a revolution in the way of living: a single living-room, of double 
height, communicating with a particularly large kitchen which becomes the ‘cockpit 
‘of the house’; no separation of bedroom and bathroom; utilization of stairs, hearths, 
closet space as elements of classification of diverse functions, as seen especially in the 
Jaoul house (plates 25-27). The freedom of the plan is also manifest in the large 
buildings. We cite only the ingeniousness of the museum of continuous growth, con- 
czived in 1931 on the plan of a square spiral (plate 33). 

In his restructuration of the dwelling plan, Le Corbusier ix brought to suppress, at 
least partially, the closed ground floor. The underground piles become visible, become 
‘pilots and project the house into the sky, to free the ground for pedestrians (and 
‘ot for automobiles). to allow vegetation and the sun under the house. The pillar 
(ilotis) which appears for the first time in 1922 in the plans forthe Citrohan house, 
will become one of the constants of Le Corbusier's architecture, but its form will evolve 
fiom the thin cylindric columns of Poissy (plate 8) to the powerful shanks of Marseille 
(plates 61, 70, 71) or the Brazil Pavilion (1959) (plate 16). 

The old supporting wall ean be replaced by a weightless sereen-wall. The traditional 
‘window will disappear. In order to proclaim its death sentence, Le Corbusier lights his 
fist houses by cutting long continuous bunds in the light masonry of the walls: these 
bands that one finds in the Cook house (plate 4), the villa at Garches (plate 5) or the 
Savoye house (plate §), have the value of a manifesto, but they are soon to become 
entirely glassed walls: these are the south facade of the Swiss Pavilion at the Pans 
Cité Universitaire (plate 13), and then the first completely closed glass wall with an 
terterior surface of over 11,000 square feet, atthe Salvation Army"s Refuge City (1933) 
Indeed, from this time on Le Corbusier conceives of glass work as a strictly visual 
“organ”: the functions of ventilation and temperature regulation must be assured by 
air conditioning. the procurer of ‘exact air’ Unfortunately, air conditioning js usually 
too expensive to be accepted by clients, even when the client happens to be the Soviet 
government, as i the ease of the Centrosoyus: besides, the sun has proved a redoubt- 
able enemy in summer. In 1933, Le Corbasier invents the logical complement of the 
sluss wall, the sunbreak, the dimensions of which are calculated with reference to the 
Sun's course on the horizon, and which is designed to control its effects. It will be pat 
{nto practice for the frst time six years later, when the architect collaborates in the 
Ministry of Education building in Rio de Janeiro (plate 17), built by Costa, Lea, 
Moreira, Niemeyer and Reidy, Later, the sunbreak will take different forms at St. Di 
at Marseille, where it undergoes metamorphosis into a loggis (plates 66, 67), and, 
finally, at Chandigarh, where, calculated with the help of a subtle climate graph, it 
reaches a depth of 1.40 meters in the facade of the Court of Justice (plate 50). The 
sunbreak thus becomes one of the mean of renovating tropical architesture in South 
America and in India. 

Finally, the logic of concrete allows Le Corbusier the systematic construction of 
terraced roofs. which conquers new spaces for the house, In conformity with old rural 
practices, waterproofing is improved by 1 bed of sod which introduces a new element, 
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the suspended garden, which may be found in Poissy and also, twenty years Laer, in 
St Dig and Ahmedabad, 

All these key organs of modern architecture are, with Le Corbusier, the fruit of radical 
rationalization. The same logical radicalism led him, during hs first years of activity. 
to use new, intellectually very attractive materials and procedures. but which did not 
stand the test of time. The result, i some cases, has been a deterioration and a dilapi- 
dation which makes one forget the formal perfection of the buildings." These misfor- 
tunes will later lead Le Corbusier (o the aesthetic of raw materials which contain no 

ible surprise, a solution towards which he is also impelled by his temperament. 

Pein gener onc could say that Le Corbusier fo technician, BUt inorder to fish 
with his construction procedures, one ought t0 say that he has since 1914 predicted 
the application of industrial production methods to building, and proposed the con- 
striction of series of houses of prefabricated and standardized elements, for instance 
the Domino houses (1914-1915) and the Citrohan houses™ of 1920 and 1922.1 was in 
connection with these houses that Le Corbusier used the expression ‘machine to live i.’ 
‘which has given rise to repeated misunderstandings, and has taxed him with the label 
‘of functionalisen’" What Le Corbusier meant by this was that the house could be 
produced by industry with the same perfection as could the machines 16 move about 
in, for example. It was not a question of reducing to a simple mechanism functions 
whose rich cultural meaning Le Corbusier had always underlined. 

This expression also translated the need for the formal purity found in the design 
‘of machines, in the image of which he conceives all the useful objects to be found in 
day-to-day life. It was not by accident that Le Corbusier in 1918 adopted the cubist 
‘movement, and that he was a friend of the painter Fernand Léger. During the 20's his 
‘cubist, or purist, aesthetic™ coincides in an ambiguous way with his logic, the shape 
of his houses with that of the pictures he has painted in his studio since 1919 (plates 
79-82), Cubism, ‘one of the decisive moments of the general revolution," sechs a truth 
of the object the way architecture seeks 4 truth of the function. There is of course, 
sort of functionalism bere, but Le Corbusier's architecture does not limit itself roi, 
That is what the next chapters will try to prove 


m 
MAN, FURVOSE AND FoRM OF AKCHTTHCTURE 
‘The 20h cenrary has’ built for men; it has built for money 


‘Ont casi imagine some architects, yesterday Gaul, today the great artist Mict van 
det Rohe, moved by a sort of aesthetic instinct, und building forthe pure joy of building 
For Le Corbusier, on the other hand, who never dissociated town planning from 
architecture, building is essentially a social action aimed at man and at the solution 
of his problems. Le Corbusiers work bears the mark of both rationalism and the 
‘mage of man. But this image plays a complex role. 
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From an ethical standpoint, Le Corbusier is the spiritual son of the enlightened 
‘philosophers of the 18th century, and of the socialist utopians who were their 19th 
‘century heirs. The humanitarian logic of his work develops around the following 
postulates: men are all egual, endowed with the same fundamental needs, no matic 
‘what their cultural levels; because of this, they all have a right to Aappiness: this must 
bbe assured by the progresr of technique, put at the service of the architect. His large 
‘hedonistic vocabulary,” the role he gives to collective and family life, and the future 
he for man in a mechanical civilization, evoke the name of Fourier, whose 
theories have effectively played a role in Le Corbusier's ideological formation. 

It is thus from this point of view that he undertakes 10 define the basic needs of 
‘universal man. We shall place them on three levels. At the first level, whichis almost 
purely physical cach man must, in his dwelling, where progress will make him spend 
‘more and more time, enjoy the key materials of town-planning: sun, spacc, vegeta: 
tion.” These satisfy man’s natural animal needs denied by modem life. Although 
fascinated by the machine, Le Corbusier has always remained the son of the harsh 
valleys ofthe Jura, He is one of those who contributed towards establishing the modera 
cult of the sun: more than elements required by the logic of construction, the glass 
wall and the solarium-terraces are means of distributing the sun. 

‘At the second level, defined by the exigencies of psychosomatic comfort, the needs 
of universal man are: thermic regulation (by air conditioning); ventilation; sonic 
insulation, The problem of ventilation has preoccupied Le Corbusier since the 30% 
‘when, in the Barcelona development (1933) or the House on the Ocean at Mathes, he 
<reated systems of air draughts with the help of small adjastable openings in the facades. 
‘These studies led to the ereation of anew element in modern architecture, the ventilator, 
which will take its finished form after the research done for Chandigarh.” At the 
Brazilian Pavilion (plate 83), at the Jaoul house. at La Tourette (plate 84), as well 
at the Chandigarh Secretariat (plates $4, 5S) the ventilators take the form of long, 
‘narrow boxes closed by shutters and placed in the glass wall of the windows, the 
function of which, let us remind you, is purely visual. One of Le Corbusier’s main con- 
cerns is soundproofing, and the means of providing individual isolation in the midst 
lof the collectivity of his huge vertical cities: Compared to most of the recent European 
hhousing condemned to noise by architects more interesied in facades than in essential, 
comfort, the quality of their soundproofing” is perhaps one of the most remarkable 
features of Le Corbusier's apartment buildings. At Merseille, for instance, where the 
lunits are inserted in the concrete skeleton like bottles in a rack, sonic isolation has 
‘been obtained by insulating each cell of the skeleton with lead boxes. 

‘Ache third level an entirely cultural one, Le Corbusier proposes the types of ideal 
dwellings for universal man: the vertical city, with interior streets (plate 68) on which 
parteients open, and withthe common services which range from the automatic laundry 
and the shops piaced in a specialized strect, to the kindergartens, to the gymnasium 
land the theater; and the individual unit or apartment, characterized by its smalines 
and the functional classification of its space, which differentiates collective life from 
Individual bfe-" This third level constitutes the sore point of Le Corbusier's system, 
where it seems difficult to defend the architect against his detractors. Human individ 
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uualism and particularism seem to be om the cultural level as well as on a0 individual 
level a basic datum not susceptible to integration in a tniversil stracture. The Marseille 
divelling unit has numbered among its occupants detractors and partisans, equally 
fieree and convinced: they were not all similarly disposed, prepared and formed to live 
there. A Provencal, a friend of full-fledged kitchens and ground-level houses, could not 
‘make himself live in the skies and utilize the minuscule kitchen-cockpit (plate 63), while 
‘an architect or a professor was perfectly happy. 

In order to live in rigorously classified spaces like those of the dwelling unit or the 
luxury individual dwellings, built according to the same spatial norms by Le Corbusier, 
fone must have an urbane outlook.” and a certain intelectual level or a special mental 
disposition. How many people are capable of living and living well, as Le Corbusier 
docs every summer at Cap Martin, in a eabin (cabanon) of 170 square feet?" To eor- 
clude, it seems that in his suggestions for a universal dwelling, Le Corbusier. versed in 
‘abstractions, denies the empirical diversity of man and projects personal abilities onto 
1 universal sea, "* 

‘Yel the image of man plays a singularly concrete role when, in an anthropocentric 
perspective inherited from ancient Greece, it enters into Le Corbusier's plastic as an 
absolute unit of measurement of all things built. ‘One must always try to find the 
‘human scale,™ says Le Corbusier. One must never trust the drawing and the arbitrary 
‘measurements of plans, because “an architecture must be walked through, traversed": 
itis made to be seen by our human eye placed at 63 inches from the ground, This 
constant preoccupation with what appears in concrete experience is the reason why Le 
Corbusier's architecture is never scant nor ‘unmeasured’ and, independently of fits 
dimension, is always at the scale of man. Therefore, om the one hand the architect’) 
‘deforms and plays on the illusions of eyesight, at times in order to make modest spaces 
oom larger,” asin the case ofthe Swiss Pavilion (plate 14), or at Ronchamp. especially 
‘through the ascending curve of the roof (plate 37), which rises from 15 to 33 feet, er 
else in the cabin, thanks to the play of mirrors and paintings on the walls a times in 
order to make vast spaces look smaller, as at Chandigarh, where he uses tiers of water 
‘mirrors to bring together buildings which seem too far apart (plates 45, 48). The meas- 
urements and the gestures of the haman body serve as a unit of measurement: an hour 
‘of walking isthe unit of town-planning, while the height of a men, his pace, the reach 
(of his arm, his foot, his thumb, and so on, will serve to calculate the size of doors, win- 
dow, sunbreaks or 

That is how Le Corbusier was led to conceive a double scale of proportions, derived 
{rom human dimensions, and which was to attain its completed form in 1948 under 
the name of Modulor™ (plates 85-87). From now on, this will serve to calculate the 
clements ofall Le Corbusier's buildings, from the Marseille Block to the Chandigarh 
Capitol, through Ronchamp or the Brazilian Pavilion.” In this way will be measured 
the noblest elements, ike the musical glass panes of La Tourette or of the Chandigarh 
‘ministries, and the most humble elements—ventilator, doorknob, banister or paye- 
tment." Thus, not only will modern man, who feels himself a stranger in the monuments 
or dwellings of 19th and 20th century architecture, find in the buildings of Le Corbusier 


1 wonderful feeling of security, of familiarity, a sort of happiness involving all his 
movements, but the buildings themselves will appear as harmonious wholes, the diferent 
modules of Which are tied to one another like the score of a symphony. Such, for 
«example, is the facade of the St. Dié factory (plate 30), built on three different rhythms 
(the spreading out ofthe skeleton, grill-work of sunbreaks,lattice-work ofthe glass wall), 
similarly provided by the Modulor. 

Finally, this chapter would be incomplete if we did not present the human image 
(so far envisaged essentially in its physical and natural aspect) under a philosophical 
light. which allows it to be opposed to other creatures and creations of nature. The 
dignity of man les precisely in his cultural and ‘de-natured” being, and this conception 
leads Le Corbusier to a relationship with nature entirely different from those enter- 
fined by, for example, the architects of the American Californian sciool, For the 
latter the aim is to have nature penetrate the house so completely as not wo be able wo 
tell where each begins and ends. For Le Corbusier, on the contrary, there is no inter- 
penetration, The house is an assertion of man in the face of nature; if landscape isan 
‘essential element of architecture. it penetrates under the pillars or through the windows, 
like a speciale, while the building ibelf gives to its location and to natural architecture 
1 superior value and order.” One will notice especially the vertical and horizontal 
tlements which on the terraces and the roofs of Le Corbusier's houses serve to structure 
and frame the landscape. 

This same domincering conception of man leads Le Corbusier to use the most 
brutally natural materials. Contrary to a general opinion, the poet of concrete passion 
ately loves wood, slate and stone. He built the Errazuris house in Chie completely in 
stone and wood. like the Mathes house in France. He uses stone any time he ean. in 
the villa of Madame de Mandrot, in the Swiss Pavilion, in the Brazilian Pavilion, in 
St. Dié. These raw natural elements, loved and conceived as such, serve to make the 
human miracle of the mathematics which orders them appear even more striking. They 
have no value in themselves, but only by relation to the calculating mind which they 
glorify while opposing it, and which in its turn confers upon them a savor forgotten, 
hy civilized man. 

‘But beyond his part in this spiritual imposition of order, man is valued down to his 
most humble gesture: Any trace of the human individual and of his hand acquires for 
Le Corbusier a moving value, Thus be highly prizes beautiful stone masonry, and also 
early always uses in his most beautiful buildings an artisan capable of doing the finest 
carpentry or masonry work.** Thus also he gives value to the accidents or malforma- 
tioms inherent in concrete and which tell its story.*' In doing this, Le Corbusier 
approaches, strangely enough, a tendency of contemporary avant-garde aesthetic" 
and leaves the classical shores of post-Cubism, which he clings to, however, in 
bin painting 


Ww 
PORTRY AND AESTHETICS 


But where does sculpture start, or painting, or architecture? The body of the building is the 
‘expression of the three major arts in ane. 


Wuew own has added up the rationalist and human factors, one hasn't yet got Le 
Corbusier's formula, The main factor is missing, of which the other two are only the 
stipport and the justification’ the poetic factor. 

‘This disinterested search for beauty which began forty years ago bas led the architect 
to consecrate a part of his activity every day to the painting of pictures, some of which 
are in the collection of international museums. Later he developed a passioa for tapes 
try, and recenily for sculpture.** But these activities cannot be Separated from architec 
ture, A precursor of what is today called “the integration of arts in architecture,” Le 
Corbusier has always liked to finish his buildings with frescoes, as in the Swiss Pavik 
ion, reliefs, as at Marseille, oF paintings, or tapestries, as in Chandigarh, where they 
ruiile the nowses of the Seven Coarts of Justice, or by conceiving the composition of 
ceriain elements like the Ronchamp doors." Yet Le Corbusier's architecture itself must 
be considered a plastic, poetic activity. 

For him architecture i, first of all, the organization of masses; he has given it a cele 
‘brated and meaningful definition: ‘Architecture is the masterly correct and magnificent 
play of the forms of light” But, with time, these forms and their way of being assembled 
have evolved towards an ever-greater freedom and lyricism, the equivalent of which » 
‘one finds in the development of the architect’s painting * The resistance of beautiful 
cubes intelligently perforated is offered to the light of day in the houses at Garches 
and Vaucresson and the Cook house, The aesthetic coincides with logic, and by this 
‘ery fact the interiors are diversified, and lock more sculptured than the exteriors 
Around 1930, when the painter was enriching his vocabulary, until then limited to 
simple objects—bottles, decanters and glasses—the clay modal of the Centrosoyus 
resembles a sculpture by Lipschitz, and the back of the Swiss Pavilion is folded im a 
generous curve. But itis after World War Il that the architectural plastic of Le Cot- 
busier acquires all its generosity: the forms remain simple, but they combine in mar- 
vellous inventions, Thus are bom the admirable sculptures which are called Ronchamp, 
withthe double curve of its roof (plate 37), shaped like a concrete shell, and its inclined 
walls; the High Court of Chandigarh (plates 48-50), the facade of which, furrowed by 
the concrete sun-breaks, is alight trap, while the ascendant heavenward movement of 
the parasol-shaped roof is balanced by the serene Yerticality of the pillars at the 
‘entrance portal; in the Brazilian Pavilion of the Paris Cité Universitaire, the buildings 
literally fit into each other, with the little annex building passing tunderneath the pik 
lars (pilots) of the dormitories and thus dividing naturally into two curved branches 
(plate 16), As Le Corbusier grows older, each architectural clement becomes an oppot- 
tunity for sculpture,” although it never loses its function. Thus the ventilation chim 
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cys (plate 73), the roof (plate 74), the fire stair at the north facade (plate 60) and the 
powerful pillars of the Marscille Block (plate 71) are ax many expressive wulpares 

In his play with forms, the architect uses ight” as a real substance which helps to 
animate the buildings with permanent life. If outside it breaks violently against the pil- 
lars or the sunbreaks, inside it is manipulated with infinite subtlety, unobtrusively 
‘introduced into the vital parts of the building so as, for example, to shadow a stairway 
against the wall, in order to make the builder's intentions obvious, In his last works 
‘ne will note especially the openings which penetrate the massive walls of the High 
Court. or those which limit the fight of stairs in the Secretariat, and the openines made 
in the walls ofthe Sarabhai vila in Ahmedabad (plates 28. 29). But the masterpiece in 
interior lighting is probably attained at Ronchamp, by the combination of all lateral 
“openings” (plate 41) and the open space of a few inches which separates the root 
{rom the walls (plate 42) 

Finally ike the Grecks of ancient times, the sculptor has not been affaid of color- 
‘washing his works in vivid colors. These have different functions: at times to complete 
the free plan and to accentuate its intentions, by causing a wall to disappear. or by 
‘iphasizing another one, as in the La Roche house oF the Jaoal house, at otber tives 
‘o accentuate the imperfections of the building and draw attention to certain defects, 
as at Marseille: at times to give an intrinsic element of violence and of warmth 
to facades, as in Chandigarh (Court of Justice) of at the Shodan villa, or to create & 
hearth of spiritual intensity in the interiors (Ronchamp, for example)" (plate 43) 

These analyses of the purely poetic aspect af Le Corbusi’s plastic art show the 
determinant role of concrete in the great architects work: he has been able to mould 
it in shapes which bronze itself would not have permitted the sculptor, to perforate it 
to his liking, and to paint it, Yet, the way he has utilized this essentially modern mate- 
tial belongs to an aesthetic which was that of archaic arts and high cultures for which 
‘ur epoch is nostalgic, and whose brutal authenticity it regrets.» Le Corbusier's solu- 
tions to construction always look massive, virile and elemental. His simple volumes, 
stubes, cylinders and pyramids contrast with those chosen by other great artists of con- 
erete, Nerv or. even more, Lafaille and Candela, who use this material in tension, 
with the rigorous economy which shows a complex éynamic. The Marseille pillars and, 
null more 30, those of the Brazilian house, are more powerful than is nevessary." But 
they have a function of expression like that of the exterior fire stair in Marseille, Its 
massiveness can be contrasted to the lightness of the one conceived by Nervi for the 
UNESCO Secretariat in Pars. The difference between these two types of architectare 
15 the same as that discovered by Le Corbusier between the Roman constructions with 
their primary forms and the Gothic constructions with their complex geometry ~ 

This plastic handling of masses and clemental forms hides no surprises. Is frankness 
is total, ike its refusal of any dissimulation. As years pass, the skeleton shows more 
tnd more. From the outside, the buildings are readily readable, as for example the 
facade of the High Court of Chandigarh, where one can instanily perceive the location 
of the different courts of different ranks, or the esterior projection of the Brazilian 
Pavilion’s staircase Taside, the seams are aot hidden: thus the ductwork of the heating 
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system in the Swiss Pavilion passes through the hall where a plastic role is demanded 
of it, while enormous concrete beams can be seen in the ceiling of St. Die (plate 31) 
‘There s a rigorous mndence between exterior and interior. priority being given 
significantly to the interior, As to the material, it is no more dissimulated than the 
structures: Le Corbusier exposes without shame the concrete, the stone masonry or 
the simple brick in the interior of his buildings. 

‘Thus, this taste for truth is often identical with that of brutality. The architect loves 
rough materials, un-polished, not de-natured. If by chance, as in Ronchamp, oF for the 
pillars of the High Court, he coats masonry, he sprays it on with a cement gun which 
izives the wally a rough and granular skin. Le Corbusier has been the aesthetical pro- 
‘moter of raw unfinished concrete: at times the formwork has been beautiful and 
carefully done, at times mediocre. This is of little importance, for their imperfection 
‘and that of their form work is the moving and authentic trace of human limitation, but 
also of the kingdom of the living. Finally, materials, like colors, have no imtninsic value, 
They are exalied by means of form, color and contrast Le Corbasier loves the violent 
oppositions of stone and concrete, of stone and wood, of stone and glass. In this last 
cease, he likes confronting them without intermediaries, and obiains striking effects 
‘when in the undulated glass walls of the Ministries at Chandigart, at La Tourette or at 
the Brazilian Pavilion, for example, he inserts glass directly into the rough concrete of 
the pllars;* without the intermediary of any casing, but simply with the help of mastic, 

‘Yet these materials, these forms, and these brutal, almost primitive contrasts are dis 
tributed with extreme refinement: complex modulation and the correct dimensioning 
of all parts of the buildings, mastery of light, concern for the most infinitesimal detail” 
the invention and the scrupulously careful use of new, logical elements, introduce the 
‘subile mediations of the mind into the heart of brutality. Of this permanent counter 
point between the rough and the elaborate, sustained bya further counterpoint between 
‘modern techniques and materials and ancient techniques and materials, is born in Le 
‘Cotbusier’s architecture a tension which leads us to delight. 

This dialect, or rather, symphonic character of a work which has been able to ree- 
‘oncile discordant themes into a superior harmony, embraces all the teaching of Le Cor- 
‘busier, whose logical creations many architects of today have transformed into academic 
affectation, and whose brutality they have erected in dogma. Having passionately under- 
stood and loved the age of the machine into which he was born, and having built ‘for 
the greatest number,” he has proved that it is possible to reconcile with tiniversal 
standardization the purest poetry, whose source he finds in certain original values that 
‘avant-garde plastic artis beginning to rediscover today. Le Corbasict’s greatest coatri- 
bution to 20th century architecture is probably that of having rediscovered man, who 
hhad become lost in the frenetic development of technique. 


THE MARSEILLE BLOCK 


IF rat Chandigarh buildings represent the climax of Le Corbusier's plastic work, the 
Marseille Block isthe summation and symbol of all the theories concerning town pla- 
‘ning and dwellings. and also one of the most important social and architectural events 
of the 20th century. This makes it necessary in our opinion, to give its essential chat- 
acteristics here. 

The French goverament ordered the Marseille Block from Le Corbusier as a proto- 
type. Cost was not a problem. It represents the achievement and the perfection of the 
Vertical city concept developed by Le Corbusier since 1922 in his project for a town of 
three million inhabitants. The building, situated on a nine acre site on the outskirts of 
Marseille, has an east-west orientation, It is 450 feet long, 80 feet wide and 185 high, 

From 4 building standpoint, the Marseille Block follows the theoretical principles of 
Le Corbusier's logic of construction. It has a skeleton of reinforced concrete and rests 
on powerful pillars which leave the ground free. All piping passes through these pillars 
in order to group longitudinally in-a fit closed level called “artificial ground.” The 
Apartments, al built on two levels, are conceived as individual bottles 19 be placed in 
the framework which could be compared to a botterack. They are completely stand- 
ardized, do not touch one another, and are insulated from the framework by the inter- 
tmediary of lead bores which assure perfect soundproofing. The northern facade is 
blank, while the other facades are animated by the glass walls and sunbreak loggias of 
the living area. 

From the dwelling standpoint, the Radiant City of Marseille expresses Le Corbusier's 
fundamental preoccupation with satisfying both the collective and individualist aspira- 
tions of the human being- with its two levels and its way of insertion into the skeleion, 
cach apartment is lke an individual villa, but integrated in a vertical colectivity. This, 
by virtue ofits organizational system, is equivalent, if not superior to, the horizontal 
collectivities ofthe clamic (residential) quarters of the towns or suburbs, 

‘The Marseille Block contains 337 apartments. They are divided into 23 different 
types (or single occupants as well as for large families) according to the distribution of 
their three standard elements, which are: (1) foyer, kitchen, living room; (2) parents’ 
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room, bathtoom; (3) double room for children, shower and linen room. These spart- 
ments (plate 62) are grouped by two's and overlap head to foot along the inside corri- 
dors called ‘interior sireets” These streets (plate 68), occur every fwo floors giving 
access to apartments coupled at the level of the bedrooms (in the ease of the spart- 
‘ments called ‘upper’ or at the level of the living room (in the ‘lower’ apartments). The 
living rom has a double height of 16 feet, and a glass wall 12 feet in width by 16 feet 
high. The other rooms, equipped with storage space, are only 8 feet high. 

Collective life is favored by x series of common services. On the one hand, of the 
seven interior streets, two, situated at levels 7 and 8, concentrate commercial stores 
(food. clothes, pharmacy, hairdresser ...), the hotel (18 roo), post ollie, laundries, 
‘On the other hand, at the 18th level, the terrace rool has been provided with a number 
of facilities for collective use: day nursery, kindergarten, gymnasium for adults, open- 
air theater and even a 300 meter race track (plates 6, 72, 73), 

From an aesthetic point of view, the Radiant City of Marseille illustrates the use of 
concrete as a noble material. Even its accidents and defects are valued. The powerful 
and sculptural plastic has a function of expression completed by the ase of a violent 
polychromy. Finally. the Marseille Block is a place of contrasts (CF, the entrance hall. 
‘hich opposes glass and concrete) and the object of an expert modulation: 15 measures 
of the Modulor are used to “dimension” these elements. 


NOTES TO THE TEXT 


1. Le Corbusier was bom a year after Mies van der Rohe, and in the same yeur a Etic 
Meadelsohn, He is four years younge: than Gropius, ive years olde than Neutra, and eleven 
years older than Aalto, Frank Lloyd Weight and Auguste Peret were burn, respectively, 18 and 
13 years before him. 

2 La-Chaur-de-Fonds entered the Swiss Confederation caly in 1848, Until the, the Come 
dde Neuchitel belonged to the Dakes of Nemours et de Longueville. Le Corbesier’s forefathers 
took refuge there dunng the Albigensun Crusade. They were oripinally irom the Armagnac, For 
information on Le Corbusie’s formative years, consult L'Art Decora dAujound’hu. the chapter 
‘entitled Confession. p. 197 

3. Even now Le Corbusier i never without his sketchbook, an instrument of work and medi 
tation dering his tnpe_ Numerous extracts (rom it have been published. notably in Boesigers 
ceditin of his complete works, and in the speciale of ‘Architecture @ Aujourd'hul’ published 
in 1947 

4 Namely, in 1927, om the occasion ofthe contest for the League of Natio 

55 The analytical summary of ‘Esprit Nouveau” as it appears on the cover: 

Literatu, architecture, painting, sculpture, music 

Pure and applied scences 

Experimental aesthetics, the engineer 
‘Seciolopal and economical pilosophy, 
Modern life theater. entertainment, sport, facts. 

6 Some names, emong others: Aujame, Candis, Stamo Papadakl, Reidy, Sakakura, R.Sul- 
‘mona, Serralta J. L.Sert, Soltan Steptenson, Wogenscky, S. Woods, Xenakis. 

7 In the USS. tel, progressive architecture was detended by the constructivat movement 
‘of Tatlin and Maleviteh, and boasted some remarkable adherents: A, A. O1, Gunzbourp. 
4. Kornfeld, Viadimiso, 

This pavilion, formed (for reasons of acoustes) entirely of skew surfaces in thin shell coo- 
crete (plates 14,18) will no he mentioned in the following pager: Nenabit’s influence prevailed 
in itsconceptiog, which thus does not belong tothe aesthetic of Le Corbusier. The latter bad 
‘himself compored the visual part of the audio-viual show, while musical portion was due \o 
E. Varése and J, Kenakis. 

‘9. See, fr inuiance, the interpretation of Hallas historian Bruno Zevi 


10. Speaking about the building. for example he says "No idea belonging w folk- 
lore or to the history of aft can be aken into consideration in such an enterpise” Chandigarh 
is 4 modern cit: the solutions given to is problems will aso be modern: reiglosed concrete, 
new technique, allows us to revolutionize our thinking about the traditional problem of defense 
agunst te sun othe torrential rains of the monsoons, 

iI. The ein of New York isto be found especially in When the Cathedrals Were Whi. 
{Le Corhusicrreproves not only the timidity of the classal skyscrapers he saw in 1933 (before 
the construction ofthe Lever building. othe Seagram building), bat also ther socal foscion: 
“The skyscraper bere i ot an element in ctyplanning, but a Banacr inthe ble feather in 
{he cap ofa mame already listed in the Gotha of money." To these passionate skyscrapers he op- 
poves the Canesian skysraper 

12, This four-fold clsifcation has become a classics repeated inthe Athens Charter. and 
setrmins the plan ofthe Book 

TB. The fit precise project for a rural unit was doue in 1936 at the request of « group 
of nbabitans ofthe vilge of Pact (Sarthe). 

14. See text section op Marscile Blok. 

15, Le Corbusier fights a ruthless war agains furniture: €. Dont buy anything but practical 
fumiture, and never decorative furniture: Go and wit th ol castles to See the ad taste of the 
reat kings’ (Towards a New Archiecure) Moder man, a rational being. tree of prejudices and 
onpeled to ive in small spaces, wil limit himself 19 minimam equpmeat: hosehold machines, 
‘ordeF-making elements, functional furniture, such as bed, tables, chairs, The majority of Le 
‘Corbusier’ buildings have also been equipped by hth Stating from 1926, he as perfected his 
asembly-linefurndure with Charlotc Pein and Pie Janne. 

His criticism of old furniture is also based on a value judemeat: in ‘decoratie™ art 
the decorative ends up by predominating over the ar. ‘Hierarchy: fist the Sistine: in other 
words, works of art in which a pasion hay really inscnbed ise Afterwards, machines 19 

‘on, machines for clasication purposes, lighting machines. ...To speak tly. decorave ant 
Js tenis, beautiful utes" L'Esprit Nouveau No. 23, 1925) 

16, Le Corbusier has introduced wo modern architecture a whole Vocabulary which today bas 
ten universally adopted: coerider streets, pilot plan (a concept born in 1942 in eannecticn with 
the Project for Algiers, and applied in Bogota in 1950), clasied cit, iving unis et. 

17. The frm projet for a museum of continvous growth was dedicated to Ch, Zerwos, the 
Acct of Caiers d'Art’ The museum is bul a the mosey is made available, afound a re- 
angular spiral outlined by standard posts. The interior ir structured according 10 needs By par 
tition which ate fixed or removable. The muscum is without real fades; they exist asa sample 
dressing which can be temoved ay the building develops. This idea was taken up again and 
‘broadened on the occasion of the Pans Exhibition of 1937 

i, The pilars which Le Corbusier intodyced ino modern achtecture, were soo, Eke the 
sunbreaks to become, in other hands, the expression of academic stereotype, With pillars and 
sunbreaks (a times even oriented! towards the worth), oe does "modern work 

19, For example, tthe Refuge City the Nevade glass bocks exploded, mating it impowible 
for the neutralzang wal ofanetion, 

70. The name, satbor-copied fram that of the Citroen car, is meant to evoke the idea of 
eating predcton. 

21. The word however, horsifies Le Corbusier, who, inthe ‘Poem of the Right Angle’ writes: 


28 


‘Funetionalism. this horribie word, born under other skies.°°Machine 1 le i 1s used for the 
fist time in inwards a New Archite ture 

22. Le Corbusier and the painter Ozenfant,ufter the 1914 war, created the purist movemeat, 
an offshoot of cubism. See: ier Cubiom (1918) aad “L'Esprat Nouveau 

23 Radiantvwns afchiecture of happiness, enema joys, te 

24. Le Corbusier has also said thatthe problems wf archtecture were fundamentally housd 
‘up wih politics and legislation, and that only a radical reform of the states of real property cov, 
in western societies, put at everyone's disposal the davellings built according 10 the predicted 
Mandard deal 

25. The theory ofthe three mest important msterals of town planing is discussed again in 
the Athens Charter, Point 12 

26. Le Corbuser found hs ventilation system thanks to his Mediterranean experience It was 
In hiscabin at Cap Martin. ral ‘Inberatory of ax wurrents: that be perfected the device whi 
plays. vital role in Chandigarh. In the Secretariat ofthis city, the venators are inthe shape of 
boxes placed in the undulating glass wall, and closed by sbect-metal shutters 17 inches wide, 
revolving verticaly on theirown ates from ceiling w floor, and with an opening of less than he 

inch to 17 lichen which ean be regulated to allow forthe mont puble veiations, 

27. The abyence of nose such in the Marseille apartment that some tenants have complained, 
about the silence 

24, The collecuviy-individuality twosome i one of Le Corbusier’ great themes: it guides al 
his archiwecruce aed town planning There x a perpetual cotrterpoint between these to aspects 
The example of monastic Ife furnished his withthe archetype of this double polarity, which 
‘struck him Tor the first ime in 1907 atthe Charte: House of Ema in Tuscany, 

29. In cities the high price of land compels one to lve in sama space 

30, The cabin (1053) consists of one room. about {2 feet ona vide and seven and one half fst 
high c provides forthe functions of slep and rest (Iwo beds and chats), work (table anid books 
shelves. hygiene (wash basin and tole) and storage (the suitcases and cumbersome objects are 
stored in 2 double ceiling), Io 1923, Le Corfusier ad already built for bis parents a senall, Meal 
house of S80 squute fect 

31, Its amusing to note Le Corbusier's annoyance with clients who do not use their houses 
according wo his intent So, for instance, the occupants of the Jaoul houses made the ‘mistake! of 
installing old furniture which they were fond of 

‘The belief inthe identity of reaction of all men is expressed in striking formulas like this “Hue 
‘man seeds are very few: they ate identical in all people, since all people have been cast inthe 
same mould since the earliewt times we know of... There needs can be reduced to. number of 
fypes which means that weall have th same nests’ (L'Espat Nouveau,” No. 23, 1925.) 

32 ‘L'Eaprit Nouveau,’ No 23 

33. Toward w New Architecture, Chapter: The Hlusion of Flans 

34 ‘One can count only cn targets aecesibe fo the eye: (otherwise one arives at) he lus 
of plans (Towarsh a New Architecture) 
a3, Tas ela of pata peteptin leads hi othe deepen he especie sae 

04, 

3. The frst ok on the Modulot was published in 1948. 1t was immediately translated ino 
four languages and used by architects the world over, Le Corbusier calculates al his modules 
‘vith this instrument, it seems that it must be the formalization of an instinct which from the 


beginning hermonized in an infalile way the dimensions ofthe Swiss Pavilion or ofthe La 
Roche house with the humaa seale 

17 In Marseille Le Corbusier uses 13 units of the Modu. 

38. See especially these af the High Cour of Chandigarh, ofthe Sarabhai house, of ofthe 
Arariian Pavilion. They reseive the name of optimum paving 

1a" Cts -ahoue whl sis mann Cochran spain tom he sagen 
Isic natural phenomenos' (Towards @ New Architecture, Inreduction othe second edition or The 
horizons must be reconguered' (The Home of Man) or The pla conquers the landscape’ (Crasade). 
In Lirle Howse. Le Corbusier els how he structures the landscape by building a wall round 
the litle house he consttucted for his parents “One must Timit the landscape. give it diseaons 
by a radial deci..." 

140. One cin see, for example, on the Marsile terrace or under the pillars of the Howse of 
Brasil (i the rainwater pipes), the refined masonry wok mean 1g contrast ith the roughness 
ofthe brute concrete which dominates in the two buildings 

41 Seen especialy in Marseille and ithe Ministries af Chandigarh 

42, We are thinking of the aesthetic of a Dubuffet. for example, 

43. These wulprures are executed after the deawings of Savina, abinet-maler from Brittany, 

44. The prneipal dor of Ronchamp «of enameled sel and has compositions by Le Cor- 
busier on bh sides. 

45. This ts igorowsy purist and until 1928 analyzes simple object. Then Le Corbusier stars 
to become interested in what he calls objects which evoke w poetic reaction (fragments of ws, 
hones, shells) At the sae time, the human Agure is inoduced in his work and he doe realist 
portraits and paints big bathing women who remind One itl of Picasso's seoclassic pero. 
‘Aftereands ene witnesses a iberaon in forms. which become almost abstract and inter-pene= 

te even mote. This evoltion is the MOE sigan since according 1 Le Corbusier himself 
the painter's wearch for forms has sever ceased to support the work of the architect 

46. This will be the ease even with poured concrete furnture whichhas lately acquired a singular 
nobis See especially the bles of the Braziian Pavilion. 

47, The function of ngorous and brutal exterior delieation of forms attributed to Wg i a 
Modiuerranean herage Le Corbusies architecture isan architecue ofthe Mediterasean, 
ses for which he has always suffered what he calls‘an ivincble attraction’ (Crate). 

48. The openings pitoed in the Ronchamip walls of different widths. They contnbute to the 
asneral plastic effect. are provided with gas, colored ot not. on which ina spirit opposed to 
{hit of stained-glass which belongs to another ime. Le Corbusier has painted symbols 

{9 The examples of interior ae quite numerous in Le Corkusiers wotk. Cr, 
Marseille, Nantes, Braziian Pailin, the Jaod ila, workshops of the St, Di factory 

50. This aesthetic appears independently of the we of concrete when Le Corbusier com- 
pled by circumstances lo we tadiuonal materials (wood o stone) asim the Erazuris hows in 
(tile (1930), or sm the Mathes house. 

5} Im Names. the pity were calculated ay closely as pomible inorder fo ezonomize a com- 
Parson with Marseille. They are much ess musive. and alo less expressive 

52. "A Gothic cathednl interests us s an ingenious solution W a diicul problem. the data of 
‘which were hay set hese they dl not proceed from the great primary forms. The cabal 
No tc werk i rama the rage api ry seman of etme nde 
(Towards a New Archtecure) 
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53, See especially the hoeses of Jaou or Sarabhai. 

$4, The musical or wuduld glass wally are glam surfaces with fine ribs of reinforced concrete 
‘Their name comes from the fact thatthe ribs are arranged in complex relationsh. ealclated 
according to the Modulor and comparable wo musical relation. 

$8. The knob on the main door, as well as ihe benches of Ronctamp, the poured con- 
rete shower rooms of the Brazilian Pavilion, a well as the slution of contimuty between sais 
‘and the adjacent wall atthe Jaoul house and atthe Brazilian Pavilion, among others, have all 
been ihe objects of detailed elaboration 
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work and plans The collection is completed by important Le Corbusier texts and by numerous 
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CHRONOLOGY 


LIFE AND WORKS OF LE CORBUSIER 


1910-11 
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19 
120 
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125-26 
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16 


Birth of Charle-Fdouard Jeanneret at La Chaus-de-Fonds (Switzerland) 


“Leaves Elementary School to serve his apprenticeship as an engraver-chiseler atthe 
‘Aat School at La Chaux-de-Fonds 


Beginning of te Knapsach-trips period 


Arrival in Pars. Work in Auguste Perret’: studio 
“Trip to Germany, Behrens’s studio 


(Domino prefabricated houses with independent skeleton) 


Foundation ofthe magazine L'Esprit Nouveau with Ozenfant and Paul Dermée 

With his cousin Pierre Jeanneret he opens the atelier at 3S rae de Sires. The Citrohan 
house (No.2) destined to be mass produced. 

Towards o New Architecture 


(First Voisin Mlan for Pais) 
esac development, Gironde 


ul, kgs ae ARIAL LUvtER, projets ae in (parenthows 


SUMMARY* 


MAIN EVENTS IN CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE 


th of Mies van der Rohe 


Paris Universal Exhibition enr¥8. yo 
-RUGINSING OF THE SAGIADA FAMILIA BY GAUDILS BARCELONA 
HOTA, THE PEOPLES HOUSE OS NRLSSELS 

Alvar Aalto’ bin 

cGnosING OF GAUDs OURLL PARK IN BARCELONA 


[PERRET BUILDS THE FIRST HOUSE WIFI A CONCRETE SKELETON. RU FRAGKLIN, PARIS 
Sich of Eero Saarinen 
AUIS FACTORY WY GROMUS AT ALFELD-AU-O0 


PREYSSIMEY'S PLANE HANGARS AT ORLY, FRANCE 
Weimar Bauhaus founded by Groprus 


HIEFVELD, UINNCHT VILLA, NEFMERLANDS 
Intemational Exhibition of Decorative Ars n Paris 


‘Second Bauhaus established by Gropius at Desau, Germany 
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194% 
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1959 
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199. 
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195% 
1958 
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us 


(Project forthe League of Nations Palace at Geneva) 

“Takes part inthe foundation and establishes the discussion projet forthe Brst CLAM 
Congress at La Sarraz (Switzerland) 

[MUGINNING OF THR CENTRONOVUS DE MOSCOW, TO MF FEISIRD 6 1935 

Becomes a French citizen 

(Museum of unlimited growth {square spiral) 

(Palace of the Soviets, Moscow) 

‘SWISS PAVILION AT THE PARIS CITE UNIVERSITAIRE 

“Takes part in the 4th Congress ofthe CIAM in Athens, at which the Athens Charter is 
drain up 

(Town planning map forthe city of Anvers) 

(Apartment howse project at Algiers with the first sunbreak) 


First trip to the U.S. on which he based Whon the Cathedrals Were White (published 
in 1937) 
COLLARORATES IN THE PLANS FOR THE MINISTRY OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IY RIO DE 


(Master Plan for Buenos Aires) 


‘Writing and publication of the Athens Charter 


(Town planning project for Suint Did) 


‘TW MARSEILLE BLOCK. 


(Town planning project for Bogots) 

Modulor T 1 

He is entrusted with the construction and town planning of Chandigarh, the ew 
‘eapital of Punjab, India 


‘CIUNDIOARN PALACE OF JUSTICE (rEAtBED 1956) 

‘Le Corbusier Eahibition at the Museum of Modera Art, Pars 

IMSS THE NOTRE-DAME DU HAUT CHURCH AT RONCHAMPS, ASCE 
SHODAN VILLA AT AHMEDABAD, INDIA 

[PILPS PAVILION AT RAUSSELS TETERNATIONAL FAIR 

INAUGURATION OF THE BRAZILIAN PAVILION AT THE PARIS CINE UNIVERSTYAIRE 


IES VAN BRK ROME, PAVILION AT THE ISTERWATIONAL IEXHIAETION 4 MARCELONA 


NRTA, LOVILL HOUME IY LOS ANOELES| 
NOOO, DAILY NEWS SKYSCRAPER IN EW YORK 


ALOCKEFELLER CESTAK, NEW YOKK 


|AALIO, PALHO SANATORIUM, FINLAND 


RYE, MILITARY HANGARS AT ORMETHLLO, HFALY 

|. PROUVE, METAL CURTAIN-WALL AT THE COVERED MARKET, CLICHY, FRANCE 

IES VAX DER ROME, MLRLDING FOR MINERALOGICAL AXD METALLURGICAL MISEARCH AT THE 
TRLINOLS INSTETUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, CHICAGO, 1LINOKS 

COMPLETION GH THE SENISTRY OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 1 MIO DE JANEIRO, MMAZIL RY 


FL WRIGHT, PROIECT FOR THE GUGOENHEIM MUSELMG, NEW YORK. FINISHED 1 1959 


UUTIA, TREMAINE HOUSE, CALIFORNIA 
ALTO, SAYNATSALO TOWN HALL, FIELAND 


SAARINEN BEGINS THE GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, DETROIT, WHICH Wik. 
Pant 6 1985 

MIES VAN DER ROME, LAKE SHORE DRIVE APARTMENTS 1 CHICAGO 

AURSCHATT, Lavi HOUSE, NEW YORK 

(CANDELA, NUESTRA SEROMA DE LDS MILAGROS CHURCH IN MEXICO CITY (FINISHED 1 1955) 


Brostels International Fair 
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1934 
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INDEX 


“The numerals in italic refer to the lustrations 


Aalto, 16 

After Cubeam (Le Corus), 29 

‘Ahmedabad, India, Shodan villa, 13; Villa 
Sarabhai, 13, 25-29 

Airconditioning. 17 

Alpers, 12.15, 20-24 

Alesdy, R11 

‘Anvers, Belgium. 12 

Apartment, Manille lock, 62-65 

‘Athens Charter, 12 


Barcelona. Spain. 12, 19 
Bauhaus, 11 
Beams, concrete, 24 
Behrens, 10 
Berlin, nterbau, 12 
Brazil, Ministry of National Edveation, 12, 
107 
Brazilian Pavilion, Univesity City, Paris 12, 
19,23,31, 16.8 
Bricks, glass, 28 
Briey-la-Foré, 13 
jrusels International Fair, Philips Pavilion, 
13 esd 
Brutality, 24 
Busings and Gardens, Algiers, 2/ 
Buildings, concrete, Chandigath, 13-14 
large, plans for. 12 


Cahiers Art” 28 
Candela, 23 


Capitol. Chandigarh, 13, 44, 46 

‘Cap Martin, cabin 10, 20 

Call, dwelling. 16, See alao Dwelling unit 

Centrosoyus, Moscow, 12,17, 11 

Chandigarh, India, Capitol, 13, 44, 40: High 
‘Court building, 13, 22,23, 48-93; sunbreak. 
17; Seeretaiat, 17, 19, 29, 54-7 

‘Chapel, Ronchamp, 13, 20, 23, 30, 36-43 

Charreau, Piere, [2 

(Charter Howse, Ea Tuscany, 

CLAM, 12 

Gitrohan house, 17,18 

Color, use of, 29 

Columns, 70-74, 76 

‘Comte de Neuchatel, 27 

Concrete, 23; reinforced, 10, 16; buildings, 
13-14; beams, 24; poured, 30 

Constructivist movement, 27, 

‘Convent. La Tourete, 3.19, 75-78, 86 

‘Cook house, Pais, 12, 17,22. 4 

(Critical analysis, Le Corbusier's, 14-16 

Crusade (Le Corbasien), 11,30 

Cubism, 18 


Datry, Raoul, 13 

‘De Mandeot vila. 2 

Dermée, Charles, 11 

Domino houses, 1,18 

Drawing for the xpitol at Chandigarh, India, 
“6 


3 


Dubuter. 30 

inal works, St Dig. 13. 18 2 30-31: 
facade, 21 ceiling, 24 

Dwelling unit, 15-16, 20 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 10 
Emu, Twscany, Charter House, 29 
Equipment, functional, 16 
Exraruns house, Chile, 21.30 
“Esprit Novena." 11 


Firestair, Marsille block. 6 
Fouier. 19 

Free plan, 16 

Frewoes, 22 

Fry, Maxwell 3 


Gavel, 18 

‘Glass, wall, 16 31: inserted in comerete, 24: 
bricks. 28 

Gothic cathedral. 30 

reece 10, 20,1 

Gropins, 1,16 


Herw, HL 
High Court bu 
Hone of Man (Le Corbuscs), 30 
Housing. prefabricated, 11,18 
Housing unit, vertical, 16 


ng, Chandigarh, India, 13, 


Industrial design. 11 

Interior lighting, 23 

Interior tree, 18, 26, 68 

International Congresses of Moders. Archi: 
tecture, 12 


Jou house, Newly, 18,17, 19,28, 9 27-27 
Teauneret, Albert, 


1a 


Jeanneret family, $10 


La-Chaux-de-Fonds, 9: Art School, 10, 11 

Latate, 23 

{La Rocke house, Paris. 12, 16,4 

La Rochelle See Rochelle 

La Tourette convent, 13, 19, 75-7 8 

[League of Nations Palace, Geneva, 12 

‘Le Corbusier (Charles Edouard Jeanneret). 9; 
Paris studio, 11: "The Plan for a Costem- 
porary City of Three Million Inhabitants,” 
16; After Cubisr, 29; "Poem of the Right 
Angle,” 29; Crnade, 11, 30; The Home of 
Man. 30; 4 Litle House, 30; When the 
Cathedrals Were White, 28, retouching 
Suill-Life with Various Objects, 79; and 
Modulor relief, 36 

Fernand. 18 

LEplatenier, 10 

‘Light we of, 23 

‘Linear industrial city, 15 

Lipschitz, 22 

“Little Howse (Le Corbusier), 30 

Lurgat, Jean, U1 


Malevich, 27 

Malet Stevens, 12 

Mansions, private, 13 

Marseille block. 12, 16, 17, 20, 23, 25-26, 
38-74, Noo: Modlor, 30 

Masonry, stone, 1) goated, 24 

Masses, organization of, 22 

‘Matenals, deterioration of, 16; manural, 22 

Mathes house. 19,21, 30 

Meaus, France, 3 

Mechanism. 1-18 

Mediterranean, 30 

Mies van der Rohe, 18 

Milhaud, Darian 

Ministry of National Education, Rio de Ja- 
nciro, 2.17.17 

Moduler, 20, 26, 30; elie 8-7 

Moscow, Centrosoyus. 12.17.12 


Museo, Tokyo, 13,52 
‘Moseam of the "Squaze Spiral.” 4 
‘Nantes lock, Nantes-Revé, 13, &5 
Natur, vegetation, 21 

Nera 23 

‘Neully, aout heuse, 13, 17.19, 3 
New York ety. 15, 28 


Ozeatant, Amédée, 11,29; house, Paris, 12 


Palace ofthe Soviets. 

Paris, La Roche house 3, 12.16; Cook house, 
12.17, 2, 4: Ast building with concrete 
Irasiework, 10; Orenfan! house, 12: Unt: 
vensity City, 1212-16, 8% Salvation Army 
Refuge City, 12, 17, 28; Voisin plan, 12 
14-19; plan for. 15 

Perret, Auguste, 0 

Pemnand, Charlote, 2® 

essa, Workers’ housing, 12,10 

Petit, Claadivs, 13 

i Pavilion, Brussels International Fair, 

1433 

Picasso, 30 

Piles, supporting, 

Pilla foundation (pots, 16 

Plan for Algiers. 2 

“Plan for 2 Contemporary City of Three Mil- 
tion Inhabitants,” (Le Corbusier), 16 

“-Poce ofthe Right Angle" (Le Cocbuser 29 

Poissy, France, Villa Savoye, 17, 6-8 

Pool basins, Chandizach, India, 45 

Prefabricated howses. 11, 18 

Punjab, capital, (3. See alte Chandigar 

Purist movement, 29 


Radiocconcentri city, 18 

Ramp, Chandigarh, 52-52 

Rationalism, I-18 

Raymal, Maurice. 11 

Refuge City ofthe Salvation Army, Panis, 12, 
17 glass bricks, 28 

Relic, AS-87 

Rieweld, 12 

Rio de Jancio, 


Rochelle-Palle, France. 13,18 
Roachamp chapel, 13, 20,23, 36-43: princ- 
‘pal door, 30 

Roof, umbrella, 13, 22: terrace, 16, 17-4; 
‘ascending curve. 20; double curve, 2 
faursery. 0% swimming pooh, 


Saint Dig, Duval works, 13, 17, 24, 28. 
50-31 

Salvation Army, Kefage City, 12.17 

Sarabhai villa. Ahmedabad, India, 13, 2-29 

Sarraz Caste, Switerand, 12 

Savoye villa. Poissy. 17. 8 

Sculpture. 22 

Secretariat Chandigarh, 13,19, 54-57: vem 
lors 29 

Shodan vila. Ahmedabad. 13 

Skeleton, independent, 16 
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le corbusier 


Le Cornuster (Charles Edouard Jean- 
neret) was born in La Chaux-de-Fonds, 
Switzerland in 1887. At the age of 13 he 
left elementary school to serve his ap- 
prenticeship as an engraver-carver at 
the local art school, where he als ‘udied 
art and architectural history. From 
1906 he took ‘knapsack’ trips through 
Europe, sketching as he travelled; and 
receiving his profoundest impressions in 
Greece. In 1908 he joined the atelier of 
Auguste Perret in Paris, and two years 
later he workedin Peter Behrens’ studio 
in Germany. After World War one, with 
Amedée nfant and Paul Dermée, he 
jounded L’Esprit-Nouveau, the avant- 
garde magazine to which he contributed 
chiefly his ideas on town planning. Some 
of these articles were included in his 
major book, Towards a New Architec- 
ture, His early work consisted mainly of 
individual villas, although his passion- 
Gta taterest tous ond still te city pla 
ning. The Ozenfant, La Roche, and 
Savoye houses of this period are among 
his most interesting. His larger build 
98 were the Centrosoyus in Moscow, 
the Refugee City of the Salvation Army 
and the Swiss Pavilion of the Cité Uni 
versitaire in Paris. But also extremely 
vignificant were his wicompleted proj- 
ta: The League of Nations Palace for 
Geneva, the Palace of the Soviets for 
Moscow, the 
Paris. He exerci: 


ieries of Voisin plans for 


d considerable injlu- 


ence on urban planning by hie initiative 
in the Congresses of Modern Architec- 
ture (CIAM) from which stemmed the 
‘Athens Charter’ on town-planning. 
After the Second World War he devel 
oped the noted plans for St. Dié and 
Rochelte-Pallice, but the first realization 
of his dream for a'“vertical city” wasthe 
Marseille Block, completed in 19: 
prototype for others completed or in con- 
struction. His largest project to date is 
the city of Chandigarh, the new political 
capitol of Punjab, India, started in 1951 
in which he applied his town planning 
ideas and personally designed the Ad- 
ministration Center. 
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